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CONCERNING THE TELLING OF 
A STORY. 


IV. 


This is how George Eliot introduces Silas 
Marner : — 

“In the days when the spinning wheels 
hummed busily in the farmhouses — and even 
great ladies, clothed in silk and thread lace, 
had their toy spinning wheels of polished 
oak —there might be seen in districts far 
away among the lanes or deep in the bosoms 
of the hills certain pallid, undersized men 
who, by the side of the brawny country folks, 
looked like the remnants of a disinherited 
race. The shepherd’s dog barked fiercely 
when one of these alien-looking men ap- 
peared on the upland, dark against the early 
winter sunset ; for what dog likes a figure 
bent under a heavy bag ?—and these pale 
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men rarely stirred abroad without that 
mysterious burden. The shepherd himself, 
though he had good reason to believe that 
the bag held nothing but flaxen thread or 
else the long rolls of strong linen spun from 
that thread, was not quite sure that this trade 
of weaving, indispensable though it was, 
could be carried on entirely without the help 
of the evil one. In that far-off time super- 
stition clung easily round every person or 
thing that was at all unwonted.... Inthe 
early years of this century such a linen 
weaver, named Silas Marner, worked at his 
vocation in a stone cottage that stood among 
the nutty hedgerows near the village of 
Raveloe, and not far from the edge of a 
deserted stone pit. The questionable sound 
of Silas’ loom... had a_ half-fearful fas- 
cination for the Raveloe boys, who would 
leave off their nutting or birds’-nesting to 
peep in at the windows of the stone cottage 

But sometimes it happened that Mar- 
ner, pausing to adjust an irregularity in his 
thread, became aware of the small scoundrels, 
and, though chary of his time, he liked their 
intrusion so ill that he would descend from 
his loom, and, opening the door, would fix 
on them a gaze that was always enough to 
make them take to their heels ig terror.” 
And, again, further on: “Jem Rodney, the 
mole-catcher, averred that one evening as 
he was returning homeward he saw Silas 
Marner leaning against a stile with a heavy 
bag on his back and — with his eyes set like 
a dead man’s.” 

Now, what impression, I ask, does this 
make upon you ?* Of course, you cannot as 
yet describe Silas Marner in detail —the 
author has not supplied sufficient particulars ; 
but, surely, with an imagination one degree 
more active than that of a rocking-horse, 
you can see him standing before you, unmis- 
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takable flesh and blood. And better! you 
can feel his influence. The figure is clear 
as a pike-staff —a weird, uncanny creature, 
pallid and undersized, dreamy by nature and 
solitary, able to scare the children with a 
look and to put the fear of God into the 
hearts of grown men; and the resulting 
effect, I believe, is that you would conceive 
anything possible in Silas Marner and that 
you read on with bated breath. 

So much for the xsthetic side of the ques- 
tion ; turn to the practical. 

The number of words in the extract quoted 
is just short of 400. In 400 words then, or 
less, George Eliot has shown us a clear view 
of the period, a clear view of the scene of 
action, a clear view of the villagers with their 
senseless leaning toward the supernatural, 
and a vivid picture of Silas Marner. The vil- 
lage and its inhabitants are distinct, and 
prominent amongst them is the sinister figure 
of the weaver. We know the actors in the 
drama—so far as we have gone —and we 
know their surroundings ; and, chief of all, 
we are waiting in an atmosphere of nervous 


suspense. That man with “eyes set like a 
dead man’s!” —what is he going to do? 
The story is moving, is it not? And yet we 
have only read the contents of a couple of 


pages. 

Obviously, then, the first lesson is that of 
condensation — or, better —of directness of 
purpose. The author has a story to tell and 
she has set to work to tell it. It would have 
been easy to write a few odd thousand words 
about those ladies in “ silk and thread-lace,” 
and, taking them for a starting point, to dis- 
cuss the “manners of King George’s court, 
and then Napoleon, and, by a simple grada- 
tion, to drift off to Cesar and Alexander ; 
it would have been easy to write another few 
thousand words on superstition as we find it 
amongst civilized and uncivilized races; it 
would, in fact, have been the easiest thing in 
the world —to judge by the evidence of the 
majority of novels —to fill up the work with 
“ padding” and to bore the reader to death. 
But, no ! George Eliot “ comes to business ” 
from the outset. Straight away we are in- 
troduced to the people themselves, to the 


stage on which they act their parts, and 
straight away we are prepared to receive 
them in a proper spirit. That uncanny 
weaver ! that man with the “eyes set like a 
dead man’s!” The note of mystery has 
been struck; and we, the instruments on 
which the author is going to play, are attuned 
for the occasion. Atmosphere, local color, 
and character-drawing — they are all blended 
here, and there is nothing that you would 
wish to eliminate. Every word is essential, 
every sentence helps to the making of the 
story. 

But there is something that, to my think- 
ing, catches the eye of the inquirer even more 
definitely than this ; and that is the air of 
movement which pervades the entire compo- 
sition. The ladies spin, the dogs bark, the 
alien-looking men appear on the upland, 
Silas works at his loom, the boys leave off 
nutting and peep in at the window of the 
cottage, and so on. Everybody is moving, 
everybody is alive. 

To illustrate this important point fully, take 
another example —the opening paragraph 
from Bret Harte’s delightful story, “* The 
Iliad of Sandy Bar.” As here quoted, those 
words especially indicative of movement are 
emphasized, and, as a consequence, the page 
is literally disfigured by italics ; yet, for its 
completeness, it ought clearly to have been 
still more disfigured. This is the para- 
graph : — 

“Before nine o’clock it was pretty well 
known all along the river that the two part- 
ners of the ‘Amity Claim’ had quarrelled 
and separated at daybreak. At that time the 
attention of their nearest neighbor had been 
attracted by the sounds of altercations and two 
consecutive pistol shots. Running out, he had 
seen, dimly, in the grey mist that rose from 
the river, the tall form of Scott, one of the 
partners, descending the hill toward the 
cafion ; a moment later York, the other part- 
ner, had appeared from the cabin and walked 
in an opposite direction toward the river, 
passing within a few feet of the curious 
watcher. Later it was discovered that a seri- 
ous Chinaman, cutting wood before the cabin, 
had witnessed part of the quarrel. But John 
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was stolid, indifferent, and reticent. ‘Me 
choppee wood, me no fightee,’ was his serene 
response to all anxious queries. ‘But what 
did they say, John?’ John did not sabe. 
Colonel Starbottle deftly ran over the various 
popular epithets which a generous public sen- 
timent might accept as reasonable provocation 
for an assault, But John did not recognize 
them. ‘And this yer’s the cattle,’ said the 
colonel with some severity, ‘that some thinks 
oughter be allowed to testify ag’n a White 
man! Git—you heathen !’” 

Now, no man has ever yet managed to 
write without at least some suggestion of 
movement —that would be impossible ; the 
trouble is that, as a rule, he will deal it out 
too sparingly and in too niggardly a quan- 
tity. There will be movement, certainly ; but 
not enough for the purpose. For, if we are 
to take George Eliot and Bret Harte as 
models — and surely they will do !—then it 
would seem that nothing less than continuous 
movement will suffice. Besides, the same 
faith is held by every other writer who is 
reckoned great. And, lest this be. still 
counted short of proof, then there remains 
the strongest point of all, which is argument. 
Consider the sea, the atmosphere, the crack- 
ling furniture, the creaking stairs, the ever- 
shifting molecules in an iron girder, and, 
most restless and unceasing movers of all, 
the hearts of men and women. Consider 
everything around and about you; animate 
and inanimate, consider it well, and tell me 
then whether you know of any one thing in 
all the world that is really still, excepting, 
perhaps, death. I do not think that you will 
find it. Pack up your clothes and look at 
them after a period —they have worn out ; 
fold up your umbrella, store it in a cupboard, 
and in a few years’ time it is in holes. And 
so with all else. Your experience of life and 
of everything associated with life must be, 
and is, an experience of perpetual movement. 
Would it, then, be illogical to say that move- 
ment is the chief symbol of life ? And, if not 
illogical, then how avoid the conclusion that 
in fiction — which aims at being a picture of 
life, a picture painted by symbols —it will 
not be the color of a man’s hair or the shape 


of his face that shall bring him vividly before 
us, but rather what he does — with his body 
and with his brain ? 

And of these two — the body and the brain 
— it is obvious, I believe, that the latter must 
always take precedence. There are many 
people in the world whom we know, and yet 
do not know ; whom, at least, we never get 
to know any better. Their appearance is 
familiar to us even as our own, and possibly 
they rank as friends. Yet when fortune 
strikes them, for good or for evil, a step up 
the ladder or a kick down the hill, it leaves 
us strangely unaffected ; and, with a thinking 
twist to our minds, we may stop to wonder 
at such indifference. The real marvel, how- 
ever, would be if it were otherwise, if these 
people should ever at any time have even the 


‘most trifling power to rouse our sympathy or 


to make us respond. For, the truth is, we do 
not know them ; apart from their appearance, 
they are the completest strangers ; and, as 
to their appearance, we should know that 
just as well if they were dead. We have the 
knowledge which photography can convey — 
no more than that ; but photography — the 
picture of the body only —has never yet re- 
vealed and never will reveal a living man. 
It may become necessary, and it generally 
does, for the rounding off of any story ; but 
clearly it is of the least importance. A word 
here will do, as the tale proceeds, another 
there ; but never, as you count yourself more 
artistic than an auctioneer or a market gar- 
dener, the hint of a set and deliberate cata- 
logue. 

And for the illustration of the mind ; see 
how George Eliot and Bret Harte have man- 
aged it. Silas Marner is a gloomy dreamer, 
a creature of mystery ; but —the author has 
never said so. She has painted him gazing 
out over the stile with “eyes set like a dead 
man’s’ —that is all. Again, “ The nearest 
neighbors,” Bret Harte ‘tells us, “had been 
attracted by the sounds of altercations and 
two consecutive pistol shots; and then 
York and Scott descended the hill — one 
toward the cafion and the other toward the 
river.” How the whole scene strikes one in 
a flash from such a description! What a 
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revelation of two angry men! And why ? 
Why do we judge thus of Marner, and York, 
and Scott ? Why! Simply because there is 
no alternative, because their mental attitudes 
have been depicted in a way that cannot fail 
to convince —that is, by means of incidents 
illustrative of that attitude. “ If,’ says Besant, 
“you read a page or two of any good writer, 
you will discover that he first makes a char- 
acter intelligible by a few words, and then 
allows him to reveal himself in action and dia- 
logue.” You write with effort 10,000 folios 
arguing that your hero is brave, but it is 
doubtful whether I shall believe you at the 
end ; you show him in the thick of some des- 
perate adventure, finished and done with 
perhaps as the page is turned, and the truth 
comes home irresistibly. Moreover, the 
economy of labor goes further, and we shal 


kill two birds with one stone ; for the picture 
of the mind fully conceived and appreciated 
results, as often as not, in a fully conceived 
picture of a body to fit—instinctively we 
clothe the spirit, when once understood, with 
suitable flesh and blood. Maybe it is not the 
picture which the author would have us see, 
but what matters that? Indeed, may not 
such a result be reckoned a positive advan- 
tage, for the reader’s conception must neces- 
sarily be true —to him — while the author’s, 
if the reader could manage to see it, might 
frequently seem untrue ? And, if this be so, 
how wholly inartistic to illustrate character 
by some trick of mannerism, and, through a 
wearisome repetition, to force this stock 
figure on the reader’s mind! In so plain a 
bluntness, surely, fancy must be scotched. 
Archibald Dunn. 


The London Author. 





HOW 


It has been said that in everybody’s life 
there is the material for one good novel. 
But how to use the material ? That is the 
practical question which must thwart the at- 
tempt to put the axiom to the test. Method 
in the art of fiction is even more important 
than material, and as to method there would 
seem to be room for great divergence of 
view. What is the more usual practice of the 
most successful masters of the art ? How do 
they prepare themselves for the writing of a 
novel ? How make a beginning ? In what 
way is the plot woven together? How do 
they create their characters and draw their 
scenery ? With these questions in mind, the 
Strand Magazine has induced a number of 
leading novelists to reveal some of the secrets 
of their literary workshops, and this is the 
result :— 

Hall Caine first evolves an idea —a motif 
relating to the life of the time. The “ Votes 
for Women” demonstrations, for instance, as 
an outburst of the woman movement of the 


NOVELS ARE WRITTEN. 


twentieth century, would present themselves 
to him, not as of very great importance in 
themselves, but as an indication of great 
forces behind them. Having turned over 
such a theme in his mind, he would think out 
some central character in whose person it 
could be illustrated. Then would come the 
subordinate characters, usually two groups — 
two families — in whose lives he would intro- 
duce the incidents which make up the story. 

The novelist then writes out what he calls 
his first scenario, or synopsis, of the book. 
This is written at great length without the 
slightest regard for literary form, so much 
so that some of the sentences will probably 
be unfinished. It is dictated to a typist in 
hot haste, the novelist working almost con- 
tinuously until he has unburdened himself of 
all that is in his mind regarding the motif, 
the characters, and the incidents. On one 
occasion Mr. Caine thus dictated 20,000 words 
—and this first scenario has sometimes ex- 
tended to 40,000 words—in the course of 
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two days, working right on through the 
night. It is like an artist making the rapid 
first sketch of a big picture, throwing the 
paint on to the canvas in order that he may 
at once put his ideas of form and color into 
a tangible form. 

Then comes the making of a_ second 
scenario — eliminating, developing, clarifying. 
This work Mr. Caine does with the pen in his 
hand. A fair copy is made on the typewriter, 
a wide margin being left on one side of the 
paper. 

At this point the novelist’s hardest work 
begins. He has to gather the material with 
which to ensure the lifelike accuracy of his 
characters and scenery. His method: of do- 
ing this is laboriously conscientious. If his 
chief character is a Labor leader, he would 
take steps to become personally acquainted 
with several Labor leaders ; he would read 
everything he could lay his hands upon re- 
specting them, carefully noting every little 
trick of speech, every peculiarity of dress, 
and so forth. When he was writing “The 
Eternal City,” Mr. Caine obtained an intro- 
duction to the papal secretary, and through 
him secured permission to spend some time 
in the pope’s private chambers. He, would 
note down every detail in a room, down to 
the smallest article of furniture ; this not be- 
cause he expected to use all these details, but 
in order that he might feel, when writing, 
that he knew the pope’s chambers as well as 
he knew his own flat in Whitehall Court. 

In this way the novelist accumulates an 
enormous pile of material. He goes through 
it with the second scenario by the side of 
him, putting in all the necessary details on 
the margins. e 

Then—and not till then—comes_ the 
actual writing of the novel. Mr. Caine writes 
it with his own hand, bit by bit, from day to 
day. For two or three hours before putting 
pen to paper he thinks out every word until 
he has the whole passage engraved, so to 
speak, on his mind. He writes rapidly for 
twenty or thirty minutes, and his day’s work 
is done. 

When the manuscript is complete a type- 
written copy is made, and on this copy Mr. 


Caine makes a final revision — striking out 
a word here, changing one there — before it 
is sent to the printers. From first to last 
the making of the novel has occupied from 
two to three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson have made 
their names in collaboration, and they make 
a joint statement with reference to their 
methods of work. 

“ Our motoring books we wrote from enor- 
mous quantities of notes, which we make 
even whilst traveling in the car — jotting 
down impressions before they have time to 
fade. Then, when we finish a tour, we sort 
out all our’notes, and, in a way, classify them. 
The plot of the story we always decide on 
before beginning the tour into the account 
of which it is to be woven, and I think all 
our ideas for the stories have been thrashed 
out while taking long, lonely, country walks. 
One of us has always sketched a plan while 
lying awake at night, and during the long 
walk tells it to the other. Then the other 
adds something to it, and after an afternoon 
or two among the heather in Surrey, or by 
the sea, or on the mountains near Cap Mar- 
tin, the plot gets itself ready to be put down 
on paper in condensed form, ‘lest we forget.’ 

“ After that, though, the book has still to 
be written, and we like best to write out of 
doors. There is a summer house where we 
love to write at our little Surrey place. 
There is a lovely view which we fancy gives 
us inspiration. And at the Chalet des Pins, 
a tiny villa we have between Cap Martin and 
Menton, there’s a much queerer summer 
house built up in a big pine tree, where we 
are very fond of working. Neither of us 
can bear to write if we think there is any 
chance of being disturbed, so no one is al- 
lowed to come near us. If we are very keen 
on our work we go on with it hour after 
hour and hate to stop. We don’t tie our- 
selves down to regular hours for writing, but 
seldom a day passes without our doing three 
or four hours’ work, at least. I can’t write 
if I have ugly surroundings. It upsets me 
completely and spoils my thoughts to be in 
an ugly room. Where I can write best I 
write fastest, but my husband finds it rather 
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the other way. He has no superstitions ; but 
I would not write unless I had on a quaint 
thumb-ring I bargained for of a Bedouin 
gypsy at Bethlehem, when I was in the Holy 
Land. It was his ‘lucky ring,’ and it is 
mine. I feel quite lost without it.” 

W. B. Maxwell is popularly supposed to 
have been “coached” in the novelist’s art 
by his.mother, the venerable ‘‘ Miss Brad- 
don,’ with whom he lives at Richmond. 
And this fact — if fact it be — gives an added 
interest to his confession. 

“TI begin always with the characters, en- 
deavoring, in notes, to build them up as sub- 
stantially as possible before trying to con- 
struct the book. My characters are alto- 
gether imaginary. Of course, all writers, 
consciously or unconsciously, must use such 
materials as their own observation of life has 
provided. But I have always avoided any at- 
tempts to make a word-portrait of a real per- 
sonage. 

“T have always taken trouble about what 
is termed ‘ detail,’ collecting on each subject 
dealt with as much information as I could 
obtain— much more than one could safely 
let loose on the long-suffering reader. Hav- 
ing been for a considerable time interested 
in the prevailing conditions — good and bad 
—of English shop-life, employment of girls 
in towns, and kindred matters, I found the 
collection of study of London shops for 
‘Vivien’ an easy and congenial task.” 

Horace Annesley Vachell tells us : — 

“TI always work in the morning, generally 
from nine to ten. After tea I may put in 
another hour. I don’t trust to the inspira- 
tion of the pen, although I clutch at it if it 
comes from that source or any other. 

“ As a general rule, I work out my stories 
very carefully, long before I put them on 
paper. One gets an idea, a possible theme 
for a novel, and then one, so to speak, 
pigeon-holes it. After that, for a year or 
two, one collects, consciously or sub-con- 
sciously, the material best likely to nourish 
that theme. I suppose a number of men 
work in this way. When the period of in- 
cubation ends I go seriously to work and 
work hard. I write and re-write until the 





book is finished in the rough; then I revise 
with great care, adding and subtracting.” 

“I do my work,” explains Max Pemberton, 
“between eleven and one o’clock in the 
morning and five and seven in the evening. 
The two hours before dinner are the best in 
the day, but I generally get my ideas when 
I first awake in the morning. This is all 
very commonplace, but it is true. My ex- 
perience tells me that you can do, in the 
country, a good day’s work in three hours, 
whilst in London you do a bad day's work 
in seven. That is why I have cut myseli free 
from telephones and gone where the taxes 
are at rest.” 

As to the construction of a novel, he 
adds :— 

“T begin a novel with the plot in most 
cases. The central character occasionally 
supplies the plot ; but in the case of a writer 
of adventure stories not always. 

‘““My characters are taken both from life 
and imagination. 

“My history is worked up by reading the 
best books on the subject —and the rarest 
books I can find. 

‘All the places used to any extent in my 
novels are those I have personally visited, ex- 
cept im the case of the purest and obviously 
imaginative romances.” 

“ A character in a play I saw some years 
ago,” said W. W. Jacobs, in a laconic reply 
to our query, “in answer to a question 
whether he always twiddled his thumbs that 
way, replied: ‘No; I sometimes twiddle 
’em this way and sometimes I twiddle ’em 
that way.’ This, I suppose, is my method for 
writing stories. I suppose that I generally 
start with an idea of some sort, and then 
write it olt with the assistance of the char- 
acters as I go along. Some of the characters 
are partly taken from life, and the scenes are 
generally founded, more or less, on the places 
I have visited. Generally speaking, I put my 
pen to paper at the last possible moment and 
remove it at the earliest — although I need 
not tell you this.” 

“In commencing a novel,” states Miss 
Winifred Graham, “I only want to have the 
chief idea in my mind, the main pivot around 
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which the whole matter revolves. As in each 
novel methods are bound to differ, I will 
take as the most important my latest, ‘ Ezra, 
the Mormon.’ I met a world-famed traveler 
at Cimiez early last spring. He had been 
staying with the Mormons at Salt Lake City, 
and excited my curiosity by describing them 
as ‘the wickedest people on earth,’ though 
inwardly the most religious. From many 
facts which came under my notice, the plot 
of ‘ Ezra’ gradually formed in my mind. The 
book was begun in the open air last Feb- 
ruary, among orange groves, roses, and car- 
nations. Its progress at first was slow, for 
the subject was vast, and at every turn diffi- 
culties hindered my efforts toward Mormon 
research. By one mail fourteen secret books 
from Utah reached me, and so much secrecy 
was connected with their coming and the 
manner in which they were obtained that 
even now I half fear to speak of them in 
print. These books gave into my hand the 
initiation rites and polygamous marriage 
ceremony of the Mormons, who still defy the 
government and carry on strange customs 
which may be practiced only under the rose. 
The novel occupied me till late autumn. It 
was continued in London during the season, 
on the Thames at Hampton, in Bath, South 
Wales, and Scotland. Even when completed, 
an after-thought caused a whole fresh chapter 
to be written in, which delayed publication 
till November. In all my books the char- 
acters work out their own destiny, and the 
plot grows with them, created from an origi- 
nal skeleton. I always write quickly, but 
correct and alter slowly, treating my manu- 
script with all the harshness I can muster. 
I prefer to describe scenery from personal 
knowledge, but I have, when this has been 
impossible, managed to become intimate with 
a locality through studying photographs, and 
coloring them with imagination by talking to 
people who know the very spots I would de- 
scribe, and pestering them with so many 
questions that for the time they wish their 
eyes had never beheld those coveted scenes. 
It may be remembered that in ‘ World With- 
out End’ I described each room and all that 
takes place in the great Mahommedan shrine 
at Mashad, in Persia, the sacred precincts of 


which are supposed never to have been visited 
by European eyes. It has puzzled many Per- 
sian travelers, who have tried to draw from 
me the source of my knowledge, while a 
learned sheikh wrote from the East a solemn 
condemnation and religious denunciation of 
this novel, in his most flowery Arabic. After 
hotly speaking of my calumnies about the 
sacred countries which are ‘ far from the eyes 
of Christian dogs,’ he assures me I shall 
bring upon myself the displeasure of Al- 
mighty God, and He will punish me. I wish 
I could say how my information was obtained, 
as it would be of great interest, but, unfortu- 
nately, the secret must die with me.” 

By way of explaining the beginnings of a 
novel, Sir Gilbert Parker recalled the circum- 
stances under which “The Seats of the 
Mighty” came to be written. An historian 
of Quebec, James Lemoine, excited his in- 
terest in a certain Captain Robert Stobo, 
who was an intimate personal friend of 
George Washington, a Glasgow man by 
birth, and a descendant of the great Mont- 
rose. “I hunted up some old records,” Sir 
Gilbert says, “and found that not only was 
his life singularly fascinating in the matter of 
adventure, but that he played an important 
part in the history of the empire. 

“In my story I show the real reasons why 
this man was obliged to endure sufferings for 
his country which his country did not attempt 
to relieve. In fiction one would naturally at- 
tribute some of his disasters to a woman, 
and, in truth, I discovered, through some old 
letters in the possession of a certain family 
in Quebec, that his troubles were intensified 
in consequence of his love for a French 
lady. 

“ After I had thus got the groundwork of 
my story, it took me two years to write. 
Usually I write with comparative ease and 
facility, and if a thing does not seize me I 
drop it for a time. Once absorbed in a novel, 
and I can write under almost any circum- 
stances. One of the concluding chapters of 
‘The Trail of the Sword’ I wrote in a rail- 
way train ; two chapters of ‘ The Translation 
of a Savage’ I wrote between London and 
New York. Some of my short stories have 
been written among crowds of people ; one 
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was written at a railway station when I was 
waiting for a train. 

“ But I have first to call up all my will to 
force myself, as it were, into a separate 
atmosphere from my surroundings, and to 
concentrate all my faculties on the pictures 
which I see with my mind’s eye ; and when 
once I have*my characters clearly before me, 
they hold me in spite of the gossip of the 
passing crowd. Naturally I prefer to work 
in perfect quiet ; yet there are times when 
absolute silence is painful to me, and then a 
hand-organ under my window is a positive 
relief.” 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler described 
her methods as follows : — 

“I begin a novel by making a sketch of 
the plot, and never alter the main points of 
such afterwards. I never begin to write until 
the plot is absolutely complete in my own 
mind. Then I set about drawing characters 


-and filling in details. 


“| draw my characters almost entirely 
from imagination. I may now and then endow 
them with a quality as a mannerism which I 
have seen in real life, but I have never put 
a real person wholesale into any of my 
books. ' 

“ The whole story is —as I have said above 
— planned in my own mind before I put pen 
to paper; and I also make a rough sketch 
of the chapters, and what each is to contain. 
But this latter sketch is subject to modifica- 
tions, as one cannot always know definitely 
beforehand exactly what length any particular 
incident may be. 

“The time I prefer for working is from 
nine to twelve o’clock in the morning. I do 
not mind working, also, from four until six 
in the afternoon, provided that the weather 
is not fit for being out of doors ; but I never 
let my work interfere with going out of 
doors twice a day, weather permitting. I do 
not in the least mind where I write, given 
that people will not talk to me and distract 
my thoughts. 

“But the thing ‘that utterly paralyzes my 
pen and makes writing impossible is hurry of 
any kind. If I am pushed for time I cannot 
write a line. I work quickly when there is 


no need to do so, but when there is I cannot 
work at all. 

“It takes me about a year to write a book ; 
or, rather, it usually takes from September to 
Easter, as I never do much work in the sum- 
mer. I write quickly when I am in the mood, 
and I do not write at all wken I am not. 
When I am in full swing I consider 1,500 
words, or from that to 2,000 words, a good 
day’s work. 

“T think my scenery is all described before- 
hand. Though I never take people from real 
life, I always take places. But there is no 
need for me specially to visit a place before 
writing about it, as I never forget what I 
have once seen, but can always call it up 
before my mind’s eye whenever I choose. I 
always visualize everything, and I cannot 
write about things, or places, or people with- 
out inwardly seeing them. All my thoughts, 
so to speak, are illustrated.” 

E. F. Benson thus explains his methods : — 

“T begin with an idea —the main idea of 
a story. Then I make a rough draft of my 
plot ; but it is only a rough draft, liable to 
much alteration when I get to the actual 
writing. I made a synopsis of the first ten 
chapters of the novel I have now in hand, but 
on comparing them with the synopsis I find 
every one has worked out quite differently. 
What I thought would go into a page has 
taken an entire chapter, and, vice versa, what 
I thought would fill a chapter has occupied 
only a page. Only two or three of the lead- 
ing characters are thought out at the outset. 
The rest develop with the story. Sometimes 
a character will take the bit between its teeth, 
so to speak, and drag me along with it — and 
that is best of all. There is a general im- 
pression that my characters are usually taken 
from life, Dodo, I suppose, being the most 
notorious example. That is quite wrong. I 
have never consciously drawn any important 
character from life. As regards Dodo, I 
have got quite tired of telling people who 
talk to me on the subject that I had been 
working at the novel quite six months before 
I met the lady whose personality is supposed 
to have suggested it. My subordinate char- 
acters are introduced as the need for them 
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arises, and sometimes I have taken them from 
living persons, because it saved trouble and 
ensured realism. 

“ My scenery, on the other hand, is almost 
invariably described from actual places with 
which I am familiar. That is to say, I may 
take a house, for instance, from one place and 
give it a garden from another place. In this 
way, whilst having exactly the kind of house 
and garden that I want, I can make sure of 
accuracy. I never take note either of scenery 
or anything else for the purpose of 


my 








books. I rely upon memory, but if I am 
in doubt about an important point respect- 
ing any place, I make a point of re-visit- 
ing it. 

“ Having put pen to paper, the progress 
of my work depends upon circumstances. If 
I am in London for a month with nothing 
particular to do, I work at a book day by 
day, and then put it aside for a month, per- 
haps. I find it almost impossible to work in 
the country — I am too fond of outdoor pur- 
suits. 





The writer has been so often urged to 
make a close Study of the magazines in order 
to learn just what is and what is not re- 
quired by editors in. the way of literary ma- 
terial, that it is time the other side of the 
argument were presented. 

There are but fifty magazines that are 
worth writing for. Increase the list, and 
ceaseless worry and inconvenience will be 
your lot. Keep to this list, and you will re- 
ceive nothing but courteous treatment, 
prompt attention, and fair rates. 

To submit the average manuscript to these 
fifty magazines requires an outlay of four dol- 
lars in stamps — not an exorbitant percentage 
on the price paid by almost any one of these 
fifty magazines for a short story. In sub- 
mitting verse, the expenditure is halved — 
although it is but fair to add that the receipts 
are more than quartered! 

By submitting to these magazines in the 
order of their standing in the periodical 
world — or, if you choose, according to the 
‘remuneration they offer—you will do far 
better than to waste your time in trying to 
fathom the individual idiosyncrasies of a 
multitude of editors. Suppose you are seek- 
ing a market for poetry. Very close and 
continuous investigation would be required to 
determine the fact that Pearson’s “almost 
never’ — I quote the editor — uses “anything 
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that touches upon love, in poetry” ; or that 
the Delineator studiously avoids anything 
that savors of a religious problem; or that 
the Connecticut Magazine has confined its 
verse-topics to nature and philosophy, with 
a leaning toward the sonnet-form ; ‘or that 
the Ladies’ World eschews the love-element 
in poetry, and desires only simple themes 
simply handled. Often these hints come to a 
writer as the direct result of submitting an 
unsuitable article —in which case he obtains, 
for four cents, information from headquarters 
that would otherwise have remained a sur- 
mise at best. But frequent changes of edi- 
tor or of editorial policy often make the 
most recently-acquired knowledge worthless 
and misleading. Hence I recommend sub- 
mitting manuscripts first to the foremost 
magazines, and then to the others in the 
order of their standing. 

Of course any reader of periodical litera- 
ture knows enough not to make the mistake 
of sending an article on “How to Make a 
Flying Machine” to the Bookman; or a 
story of doubtful propriety to the Churchman 
or the Congregationalist; or a tragedy to 
Life or Puck. Aside from these gen- 
eral dictates of common sense, close study 
of the magazines is a waste of time and 


money. Arthur Powell. 
STRATFORD, Conn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*e 


An interesting case of conflict between the 
rights of author and of publisher came up 


recently in New York, where Dorothy Rich- 
ardson applied for an injunction restraining 
the Butterick Publishing Company from dis- 
tributing copies of the Delineator for April, 
containing an article bearing her name as 
author, which she charged had been im- 
properly revised and mutilated. The But- 
terick Company replied that it had bought 
Miss Richardson’s article from a syndicate, 
paying $195 for it, and that the manuscript 
had merely been revised by the editor in the 
usual way. The publishers argued that the 
article was already incorporated in the April 
number, and that to remove it would mean the 
substitution of new plates, thereby making 
it impossible to get the number out at the 
usual time. Justice O’Gorman denied the 
application for an injunction, saying that as 
the magazine had been printed and was ready 
for distribution, it would be a greater hard- 
ship for the defendant to suppress it than for 
the plaintiff to allow its publication. If Miss 
Richardson has suffered any grievance, there- 
fore, she will have to get redress some other 
way. 


Referring to this case, the New York Times 
says editorially: “The changes made, it 
seems, consist in part, at least, in the addi- 
tion of new matter by one or another of the 
editors through whose hands the manu- 
script passed, and that is a new, or, at least, 
an uncommon grievance. Its reality, how- 
ever, is not the less on that account; indeed, 
it is the greater, if anything, and almost every- 
body in the writing trade will sympathize 
with the indignant author. . . . Consideration 
of space and make-up would usually be held 
to justify the dropping of a line, or even of 


a paragraph, if judiciously selected so as not 


to produce any serious effect on the article 
as a whole. The editor, too, would naturally 
be allowed to remove or change a word or 
phrase to which he objected on the grounds 
of propriety, accuracy, or even of taste, but 
this sort of alteration is always a delicate 
business, and if the writer chooses to protest 
defence is often difficult. Editorial changes 
in signed articles that affect the sense, es- 
pecially in matters of opinion or conviction,. 
are commonly held to be in honor forbidden, 
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and we should say that additions, if equally 
material, came in the same category. The 
author to some extent stakes his reputation 
and future income on the quality of his work 
as printed, and, as he retains a certain re- 
sponsibility for it, he would seem to have a 
continuing right to guard himself from what 
he knows or thinks would be injurious to 
himself or to causes or ideas in which he 
is interested. ” 


~~ 
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He is stopping at the | He is staying at the 
laza. 


Plaza. 


Mr. Babbitt will never Mr. 
write another similar to 
it. 


\ Babbitt will never 
write another like it. 


After the work had After some time they 
progressed for some | succeeded in extinguish- 
time they succeeded in ing the flames by tearing 
extinguishing the flames | off portions of the cupola 
by tearing portions of | and dropping them to 
the cupola from’ its fas- | the street, where the fire 
tenings and dropping it | was soon stamped out by 
to the street, where the | the bystanders, many of 
fire was soon stamped | whom, doubtless, as chil- 
out by willing hands and | dren had attended the old 
feet, for doubtless many | school. 
of them had spent their 
happy childhood days in 
the old school. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





“Anne F. Barr,” whose poem, “ The Sand- 
man,” appeared in Harper’s Bazar for April, 
is the latest of six pen-names of Dorothy 
McPherson Farnsworth, who is the daughter 
of the late John Hanson Thomas McPherson, 
of Frederick county, Md., and the wife 
of Patrick Thomson Farnsworth, formerly of 
Memphis, Tenn. She now lives in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where garden- 
ing, tramping, fern-hunting, and kindred 
amusement absorb much of her time, and her 
favorite avocations —“ sculping,’ embroid- 
ery, and designing and executing ‘ hand- 
craft” furniture in the fine native woods — 
leave little attention to spare for writing, al- 
though she says there are two novels and a 
play that she is going to write some day. 
None of her work ever appeared under her 
own name until last summer, when Harper’s 
Bazar published an account of a traveler’s 
hammock that she had devised to be made 


at home. Some little verses, “My 
Grandpa,” to be published in the May St. 
Nicholas, are the first to be signed with her 
full name. “Anne F. Barr” is an anagram 
of “Francis Barine,” most of whose work 
was grave verse for the Youth’s Companion, 
and a series of humorous verses about chil- 
dren, illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory, for Har- 
per’s Bazar, which began with “The Mud- 
Pie” in the number for August, 1903, and 
ended with “The Disillusioned Jumping- 
Jack” in the Christmas number of 1907. 
Mrs. Farnsworth has written, purely for the 
love of it, ever since she could hold a pencil 
to print and illustrate stories for her dolls. 
Her first published work was a bit of humor- 
ous verse in Harper’s Bazar. Her first short 
story surprised and delighted her by bring- 
ing a check for forty-five dollars, and the 
next two, sent at the same time, but under 
different signatures, to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, when she was about the age of thir- 
teen, not only were both accepted and liber- 
ally paid for, but one of them brought a re- 
quest for another story, and, best of all, the 
editors addressed her as “ Dear Sir”! The 
pseudonym, “Anne F. Barr,” was adopted 
shortly before her marriage, and only a little 
verse has appeared over this signature, the 
“‘Sleepy-Time Song,” in St. Nicholas for 
May, 1906, being the first. This and a num- 
ber of her other lyrics have been set to music 
by various composers, and already permission 
has been asked to add “ The Sandman” to 
the list. Under her various pen-names, Mrs. 
Farnsworth has had short stories, sonnets, 
humorous verse, “ nature-poems,” and prose 
articles published in the Harper publications, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Life, Town and Coun- 
try, Outing, THe Writer, Puck, the Youth’s 
Companion, St. Nicholas, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, the Churchman, and the 
Smart Set, and a few other periodicals. 


O. W. Firkins, whose unusual poem, “ To 
a Greek Bootblack,” appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly for April, is an instructor in 
English in the University of Minnesota. He 
was born in Minneapolis in 1864, and has 
spent practically all his life in that city. Edu- 
cated at the University of Minnesota, from 
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which he took his bachelor’s degree in 1884, 
and his master’s degree some years later, he 
has been employed for many years in that 
institution as assistant and instructor in the 
departments of English and_ rhetoric. 
Among his associates in the department of 
English are its chief, Richard Burton, the 
well-known poet, dramatist, and critic ; 
Frances Squire Potter, author of the novel, 
“The Ballingtons,” and the comedy, “ Jamie- 
son”; Mary G. Peck, collaborator in the 
play of “Germelshausen”; Joseph Beach, 
author of “Sonnets of the Head and 
Heart”; and Friedrich Klaeber, author of 
“Das Bild bei Chaucer,” and other scholarly 
works. The poetical vein of Mr. Firkins 
dates from childhood, but has been sparingly 
worked, and until recently has found outlet 
mostly in local magazines and papers. His 
brother, Chester Firkins, of New York, is 
well known among rising journalists and 
poets. It may be of interest to add that the 
New York Times Saturday Review, in a 
column editorial on the poem, “ To.a Greek 
Bootblack,” headed “A New Theme for 
Poetry,” says: “ Mr. Firkins is on the right 
track to arouse a new interest in poetry. 
Associate it with the simple facts of our 
every-day life, catch and express the poetry 
of the highways, and if you must sing the 
glory of a dead past, find a modern subject, 
understanded of the public, to pin it to. The 
Greek bootblack serves well.” The poem 
has peculiar merit. 


Jean Dwight Franklin, author of the 
“ Flitterwochen” series in the Delineator — 
of which “A Touch of Pink and White” ap- 
peared in the April number — and Jean Whit- 
temore Dwight, whose series, “ My Lady in 
Haste,” is also running in the same maga- 
zine, are different signatures of the same 
person. Jean Dwight Franklin is a direct 
descendant of the Dwights who have done 
so much for education and the dissemination 
of knowledge in these United States. Mrs. 
Franklin has a pellucid style, a pretty gift of 
invention, and a conception of things that is 
beyond everything poetic. Added to these, 
the series, “ My Lady in Haste,” has a vast 
deal of hatd common sense. This series will 
run eight months. Mrs. Frankiin is also 


writing a series for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, called “The Merry Makers Club,” a 
series of suggestions for entertainments for 
clubs of boys and girls. The Outlook is 
bringing out two short sketches of hers. The 
“ Flitterwochen” stories published by the 
Delineator were to have appeared as a serial, 
under the name “ Flitterwochen” ( Spangle 
Weeks ), but they have been so largely cut 
as to have lost much of their original delicacy 
and continuity. Mrs. Franklin hopes to 
publish the stories in their original state in 
book form as a wedding anniversary gift- 
book. 


Lewis Gaston Leary, whose story, “A 
Postponed Proposal,” was printed in the Red 
Book for April, is a,Presbyterian clergyman. 
He was born in 1877 at Elizabeth, N. J., and 
was graduated from Rutgers College, with 
the degree of B. Sc., in 1897, where he took 
first Scientific honor, Rhetorical honor, and 
prizes in history, debate, oratory, and meta- 
physics. In 1900 he received from New York 
University the degree of M. A. ( English lit- 
erature ), and in 1905 the degree of Ph.D. 
( Arabic and Hebrew ). Dr. Leary has trav- 
eled in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Syria—where he was for 
three years instructor in the American Col- 
lege in Beirut. He presented the first Eng- 
lish play ever given in the Turkish empire, 
Roumania, Servia, and other countries, and 
speaks five modern languages. He is an 
authority on Semitic literature and Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, and lectures on the latter 
topic at various summer schools. He has 
just completed one hundred encyclopedia 
articles on Oriental topics. In the last four 
years Dr. Leary has had twenty or thirty 
travel articles published in various magazines. 
Scribner’s has already published two, and has 
accepted a third, “The River of Adonis.” 
Dr. Leary finds his travel articles easily 
marketed, and as they pay so much better 
than short stories, he had done little in that 
line, although he has a dozen or so tales in 
various stages of completeness. He has in 
preparation another dozen travel articles, 
which he contemplates putting into a book. 
He also gives travel lectures. At present he 
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is the very busy pastor of the Huguenot 
Memorial Church of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
and writing and lecturing have to be rele- 
gated to odd hours. Dr. Leary is married, 
and has two boys, one and two years old. 


Edwin A. Locke, whose story, “’Liza Ann’s 
Baby,” was printed in the Red Book for 
April, was born at Little Valley, N. Y., 
in 1845. He has written a number of short 
stories, but is better known as the author of 
a number of successful plays. One of his 
musical plays, entitled “ Stars,” inaugurated 
the public career of those well-known come- 
dians, Frank Daniels and Harry Connor. 
During the eighties Barney McAuley starred 
in Mr. Locke’s plays, “ Uncle Dan’l, Mes- 
senger from Jarvis Section, ’‘ The Jersey- 
man,” “Quartz Valley,” and “ Mayberry’s 
Girl.” In 1882 the Dowling-Hasson Com- 
pany brought out Mr. Locke’s ‘“ Nobody’s 
Claim,” which-has held the boards continu- 
ally for twenty-six years, and has probably 
had more presentations than any other 
American play, with the exception of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Mr. Locke’s “Si Perkins,” 
“The Life Guard,” and “ Cherub” — the lat- 
ter played several seasons by the Western 
actress, Miss Mattie Vickers — are almost as 
well known. Mr. Locke has just completed 
a dramatization of the popular book of West- 
ern life, “Hope Hathaway,” which will be 
ready for presentation next season. He re- 
sides in Chelsea, Mass., being-one of the 
fortunate ones whose home was not wiped 
out in the recent conflagration. He also has 
a summer home in Lockhaven, N. H., the 
place being named for him when a post- 
office was established there in 18go. 


Anne McQueen, whose story, “ My Lady,” 
appeared in the Delineator for April, is a 
Southern woman, living in. Tallahassee, Fla., 
among many types of the “old South” 
of which she writes. Miss McQueen has 
been writing, intermittently, for about four 
years, and has had stories, verse, and do- 
mestic articles accepted by various magazines. 
During the present year she ‘has had a story, 
“ The Creed of Wealthy Day,” in the People’s 
Magazine for February ; an Easter poem, 
“Resurgam,” in the Youth’s Companion ; a 


story, “ Lorena: A Tale of the Flat-woods,” 
in Watson’s Magazine for April ; and verse 
in Uncle Remus’s Magazine, and the Western 
Field for March. She has not had much time 
to devote to literary work, but, having met 
with a measure of success, hopes to be able 
to do more in the future. She writes of 
plantation life, with which she is most 
familiar, and of the backwoods folk and the 
negroes ; all her types are from life, and her 
highest ambition is to depict her characters 
with accuracy and sympathy. In her own 
judgment, the best story she has ever written 
is “ The Changing of Mary Ellen,” which 
was published in Short Stories. 


Mariana M. Tallman, whose story, “A 
Fourth-Class Resignation,” was printed in 
the Woman’s Home Companion for April, 
lives in Providence, Rhode Island, where 
most of her literary work has been on the 
Providence Journal. For several years, when 
the Sunday Journal was more a literary sheet 
than a newspaper, she was a special corre- 
spondent. For some years she furnished a 
story weekly for a Boston paper, taking the 
editorship thereof for one season. Her first 
story: was published when she was fourteen, 
and her first wild triumph was when she took 
the prize offered by the S. P. C. A., all the 
schools of Providence competing, for the 
best essay on their hobby. This she won at 
the age of sixteen. Miss Tallman is the 
author of “ Tent V, Chautauqua,” and “ The 
Fairhaven Fourteen,” published by Lothrop, 
Lee, & Shepard ; “ Pleasant Places in Rhode 
Island, and How to Reach Them,” published 
by the Providence Journal Company; and 
“Trolley Trips from Providence Out,” 
which, profusely illustrated, sold in editions 
of several thousands. She is too busy now 
to write much, and would not have found time 
to write the post-card story in the Woman’s 
Home Companion but for the fact of belong- 
ing to the Rhode Island Short Story Club, 
a club comprising all Rhode Island’s profes- 
sional women writers. A cup of strong tea 
drunk at bedtime allowed her to jot the story 
down in shorthand the night before the meet- 
ing, in which form she read it aloud. After- 
ward she copied it on the typewriter, and 
thought she might as well do it in triplicate, 
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and send to three magazines at once, to save 
time in getting it back again. To her horror, 
all three magazines accepted it. The New 
England Magazine was one, and as it failed 
the week after the recall of her story, Miss 
Tallman has felt a trifle guilty ever since, 
fearing that this last blow was too much for 
the magazine to bear. The New England 
Magazine is being published again, however, 
so her. fears were ungrounded. Miss Tall- 
man has had several letters regarding this 
story, among the rest one from a business 
woman who wished a large number struck 
off for use in her “ Post Card Club,” and one 
from a man of leisure, with a very entertain- 
ing foundation of fact for a story which he 
would like to see her handle. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Literary Rorts or Honor 1n France: The 
Académie Francaise, The Académie des Goncourt, The 
Committee of Women of “ La Vie Heureuse.” Illus- 
trated. Th. Bentzon. Century (38 c.) for May. 

Avpricu 1n New York. With contemporary por- 
traits. Ferris Greenslet. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) for May. 

“Timon or AtHens.” Illustrated. William Sharp. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Coryricut. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Present Day Fiction. Editor’s Study, Harper’s 
Magazine (38 c.) for May. 

Drama aNnD Dramatist. Sidney Rogers 
Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for May. 

Tue University Journat. Joseph S. Auerbach. 
North American Review (38 c.) for May. 

Tse Boox 1n tHE Maxinc. Laurence Burnham. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for May. 

REACHING THE Mritiions ( Modern Advertising ). 
J. Walter Thompson. Appleton’s (18 c.) for May. 

“Tue Times,” 1785-1908. Hugh Chisholm. National 
Review (75 c.) for May. 

Henry van Dyke 1n His Princeton Home. Iilus- 
trated. Roland L. Thompson. Suburban Life ( 28 c. ) 
for May. 

Tre Tracic Enp or Guy pe MAvPaAssaANT. 
Schinz. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for May. 


Cook. 


Albert 


Tue Literature oF Joyiessness. Francis Lamont 
Peirce. World To-Day (28 c.) for May. 

AvutHors’ Corrections. “G,. H. T.” in the Author 
( London ) (18 c.) for May. 

Tue Art OF SHAKESPEARE. 
(18 c.) for May. 
CONCERNING THE TELLING OF A Story. —IV. Archi- 
bald Dunn. Author ( London ) (18 ¢. ) for May. 
In Derense oF THE Comic SUPPLEMENT. 
Stranathan. National (18 c.) for May. 

NeEwsTeaAD ABBEY, THE Home or Byron. M., Crosby 
Smith. Munsey’s for May. 

Tue News 1n Apvertisinc. Louis Wiley. National 
Printer-Journalist ( 23 ¢.) for May. 

Epmonpo pe Awmicis. Outlook 
March 21. 

Unitep States Copyricut.—I. George Haven 
Putnam. Author ( London ) (18 c.) for April. 

Tue Censorsuip oF Prays. Author ( London) 
(18 ¢.) for April. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
April 18. 

Epmonpo pe Amicis. William P. Andrews. 
tian Register (9 c. ) for April 23. 


Author ( London ) 


May 


(13 ¢.) for 


Outlook (13 ¢.) for 


Chris- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling are on their 
way from South Africa to England. 

Myrtle Reed ( Mrs. J. S. McCullough ) has 
just finished a manuscript which will be pub- 
lished early in the fall by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The manuscript is a romance, and is 
to be called “ Flower of the Dusk.” 

Lincoln Steffens has ceased his active con- 
nection with the American Magazine, and will 
devote himself for several years, at least, to 
sociological studies. 

Arthur Stannard, a civil engineer, and hus- 
band of John Strange Winter, the novelist, 
has been examined recently in an English 
bankruptcy court. His liabilities were £855 
and his assets £1. Mr. Stannard said that 
his wife’s income formerly amounted to 
£1,200, but that of late years it had fallen off 
in consequence of her ill-health. 

“The Technique of the Novel,” by Charles 
F. Horne, Ph.D., is announced by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Next month “The Life and Letters of 
Herbert Spencer,” by his friend, Dr. David 
Duncan—the “one volume of moderate 
size’ for which Spencer left materials in his 
will — will be issued in London by Methuen 
& Co. 
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The third volume on the work and art of 
“George Meredith published within a half-year 


is “ Aspects of George Meredith,” by Richard 
H. P. Curle. 


Following the lives of Montaigne and Bal- 
zac in the French Men of Letters Series 
comes a biography of Rabelais from the hand 
of Arthur Tilley, M. A., fellow and lecturer 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and the author 
of a work on “ The Literature of the French 
Renaissance.” 

Professor William R. Lounsbury, in his 
new volume, “The Standard of Usage in 
English,” denies that the English language is 
degenerating through corrupt usage — 
though corrupt usage is admitted; gives 
specific arguments for and against certain 
disputed words and phrases in popular use ; 
and makes suggestion as to how the best 
standard shall be finally determined. 


The Putnams have published the third and 
last volume of Bielschowsky’s “ Life of 
Goethe.” 

The new Tauchnitz “ Manual of American 
Literature ” will be published in this country 
by the Putnams. It is the work of the pro- 
fessors of the English department at Cornell, 
and it is edited by Theodore Stanton. 


Heretofore the prizes offered in the Hart, 
Schaffner, & Marx competition for the best 
essays on economics have been restricted to 
those who had a college education. This 
year that restriction is removed, and now 
men and women who have not had college 
training may compete. Moreover, another 
and special contest for them alone has been 
instituted and the trustees further an- 
nounce that the contestants are not limited 
to the subjects set, though any other subject 
chosen must first be approved by the board 
as worth while. The first prizes in the three 
classes are $600, $300, and $500. Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is the chairman of the committee which 
has charge of the competition, and will give 
full information on request. All essays which 
are awarded prizes are subsequently brought 
out in book form, five already having been 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. The 
present competition will end June 1, 1909. 


General Count Alexis Araktcheff, who died 
in Russia in 1834, left a most extraordinary 
will, bestowing a fortune of millions on any 
writer who lives up to its requirements. 
When the will was opened it was found that 
a sum of 100,000 rubles had been set aside 
under its terms, to accumulate at compound 
interest in the Imperial Bank until 1925. 
“This sum,” to quote the words of the will, 
“is intended as a reward to that writer who, 
one hundred years after the death of his late 
majesty of blessed memory, shall write the 
best — that is, the fullest — most trustworthy 
and most eloquent history of Alexander I., 
czar of all the Russias, and shall be awarded 
by the highest literary institution in Russia, 
under whatsoever name then existing” ; and 
“to the end that.my pious and patriotic be- 
quests shall not pass into forgetfulness,” the 
old general ordained in his will that its pro- 
visions with regard to the history should be 
advertised in the London, Paris, and Berlin 
papers every fifteen years. Calculated at four 
per cent., the 100,000 rubles will in 1925 
amount to some $2,000,000 or more, which ac- 
cording to the terms of the will are to be 
awarded to the fortunate writer whose his- 
tory of Alexander I. is declared by the Im- 
perial Academy of Russia to fulfil most 
nearly the requirements of the testator. 


What to Eat ( Chicago ) offers each month 
various small prizes in its different depart- 
ments. 


Collier’s will no longer offer a prize bonus 
for the best quarterly story, but will con- 
tinue to pay a minimum rate of five cents a 
word, and those authors who have an estab- 
lished rate above this will be paid accordingly. 


The book, “Literary Reviews and Criti- 
cisms,” by Professor Prosser Hall Frye, of 
the University of Nebraska, which the Put- 
nams announce, might very properly be called 
studies in comparative literature. for half of 
the essays are concerned with French writers 
— Balzac, George Sand, Zola, Maupassant, 
Corneille, Anatole France, Sainte-Beuve — 
and comparisons or contrasts between 
modern literature and classic literature, and 
especially between the aims and methods of 
French and English letters, abound. 
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Rev. John R. Straton, of the Seventh-street 
church, Baltimore, has received a prize of 
$1,000 offered by the Commercial Club, of 
Portland, Oregon, for the best story on: Port- 
land. It is asserted that just before the mes- 
sage came Mrs. Straton dreamed of a scene 
in Portland and heard the awarding of the 
prize to Mr. Straton. 

Popular Electricity is a new 
magazine published in Chicago. 

Ernest A. Fink & Co., 343 East Eighty-fifth 
street, New York, have begun publishing a 
new monthly magazine — Fink’s Magazine — 
devoted to elocution, physical training, and 
amateur plays, which will print illustrated 
popular articles, stories, plays, entertain- 
ments, pantomimes, drills, marches, recita- 
tions, and monologues. 


monthly 


The Atlantic Monthly, beginning with the 
August number, will be published by the At- 
lantic Monthly Company, of which Ellery 
Sedgwick, Waldo E. Forbes, MacGregor 
Jenkins, and Roger Pierce will be members, 
the Houghton Mifflin Company retaining an 
important interest. No change in the char- 
acter or general conduct of the magazine is 
contemplated. Bliss Perry continues as 
editor, and the magazine will still be issued 
from 4 Park street, Boston. Mr. Sedgwick, 
who will have an important part in the man- 
agement under the new arrangement, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1894. He has 
been connected with the Youth’s Companion, 
and was editor of Leslie’s Monthly, later 
called the American Magazine, from 1900 
until it was bought by the McClure seceders. 
Since then he has been connected with Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, and with D. Appleton & 
Co. as book editor. 

The Circle Magazine, which was sold re- 
cently by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, is 
now published by the Circle Publishing Com- 
pany, which occupies the fourth floor of the 
S. P. C. A. building, corner of Madison ave- 
nue and Twenty-sixth street, New York. 
Eugene Thwing is the editor of the magazine, 
and the managing editor is Proctor W. 
Hansl, who was formerly with the Delineator. 


Success has removed to 29-31 East Twenty- 
second street, New York. 


Street & Smith, publishers of Ainslee’s, the 
Popular, Smith’s, and the People’s Magazines, 
have acquired Gunter’s Magazine, which, be- 
ginning with the May number, they will pub- 
lish as an all-fiction magazine, enlarged to 160 
pages. 

S. S. McClure is now sole owner of the S. 
S. McClure Company, publisher of McClure’s 
Magazine, and of the McClure Company, 
publisher of books. ; 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce the in- 
corporation of their firm under the name 
Houghton Mifflin Company. This will in- 
volve no change in the management or con- 
duct of the business. 

The Americana Society, publisher of the 
American Historical Magazine, has removed 
to No. .154 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. The March number of the magazine 
contained an interesting article on “ Early 
Massachusetts Newspapers,” illustrated with 
fac-simile reproductions. 


The liabilities of the A. C. Gunter Publish- 
ing Company, New York, are $50,658.68, and 
the assets $6,725.23. 

The Pekin Gazette, started in g11 A. D., 
which has appeared regularly since 1351, is 
to suspend publication. 

Seymour Eaton, of the Booklovers’ Li- 
brary, has started a publishing enterprise 
called “ The Thinker’s Club,” the object of 
which is to “issue books that will ‘fill the 
gap between the condensed magazine article 
and the exhaustive and expensive book.’ For 
this purpose the club's publications will be of 
a uniform size — from 8,000 to 12,000 words — 
and sold at the uniform price of twenty-five 
cents. The great majority of these books 
will be new and written for the club by well- 
known authors.” 

Rev. Frederick Mayer Bird, formerly editor 
of Lippincott’s, died at South Bethlehem, 
Penn., April 2, aged sixty-nine. 

James Jeffrey Roche died at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, April 3, aged sixty years. 

Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott died in Boston 
April 6, aged sixty-six. 

Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix died in New York 
April 29, aged eighty years. 





